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THE TABLET INSCRIPTIONS OF THE JEWS OF CHINA. 


COMMENTATOR’S PREFACE. 


N December, 1850, the London Missionary Society, with head- 
quarters at Shang-hai, China, despatched two Christian Chinese 

to Kai-fung-fa, in the Hoang-ho river, to investigate the condition 
of the Jewish colony there and to learn as much about its history as 
was possible. Before the end of the above month they arrived in 


Kai-fung-fa and began their investigations, assisted and directed at 
first by some Mohametans resident there. On being shown the 
spot where the Jewish temple had been erected, they found the 
sacred edifice nearly all in ruins, but, happily, /wo ¢ad/ets, bearing 
respectively the dates 1511 and 1488, were found intact, and the 
Chinese inscriptions on them were transcribed by the two Chinese 
agents of the London Society and taken to Shang-hai where they 
were translated by Dr. Wedhurst, a very great Sinologue. 

The tablets were of marble, and were discovered beneath the 
ruins of a small enclosure where they could not be reached, the 
inscriptions being visible only through a hole in the ruined wail, 
through which a candle was thrust to lighten the interior while the 
transcribers were at work. 

These tablet inscriptions are among the most interesting archeo- 
logical records yet discovered among the Jews of the extreme eastern 
diasflua, and I present these here in their entirety with my own 
commentary, and with critical remarks and comments by Dr. 
De Lacoupérie. Regarding the entrance of the Jews into China, I 
have always claimed the middle of the 5th (fifth) century A. D. as 
the time of this arrival (see note 1). Thus far I have no reason to 
change my opinion. 
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There are still about two hundred Jews living at Kai-fung-fa. 
They were visited last by the agent of the Scotch Bible Society in 
1893. He found the site of the temple marked by a stone on which 
were recorded the dates of the building and ruin of the structure, 
and of its occasional rebuilding. The Jews live near the site of their 
old house of God, but of the Jewish Retvicron they are absolutely 
ignorant. They still exhibit the Jewish physiognomy to a con- 
siderable degree, although there must have been some inter- 
marriages to all appearance. They are known to the Chinese 
(Mohametans and others) as the ‘ Sect that plucks out the sinew,” 
which shows that the Chinese Jews adhered closely to the old 
Jewish law prohibiting the consumption of the d/00d of food 
animals—a law involving the EXTRACTION OF THE VEINS, but which 
the Chinese thought were the “ sénews,”—whence the above name 
by which the Chinese Jews are known to this day. 

Besides the fad/ets,a number of brief Hebrew inscriptions were 
transcribed, while a quantity of Hebrew books, mostly parts of the 
Old Testament, were purchased and taken to Shang-hai. Several 
large rolls of the Zwab were recovered and placed in the British 
Museum, Bible House, N. Y. and the safe repositories.*,* 


The Inscription of 1511. 


The record of the Temple’ erected in honor of Zternal 


Reason and the Sacred writings. 


It has been said that the Sacred writings’ are for the purpose of 
embodying ternal Reason, and that LZternal Reason is for the 
purpose of communicating the sacred writings. 

What is Eternal Reason*? The principle which is in daily use, 
and constant practice, and which has been generally followed out 
by men‘ of ancient and modern times.’ It is present in everything 


*,* The author of the preface and commentaries given in this issue of “Biblia” 
would be happy to answer any queries regarding his researches among the Jews of 
the far East. 


1) This tablet deals mainly with morals and purity of religion —‘ Temple’ should 
always be understood in these tablets instead of ‘synagogue,’ since the structure 
in China was a ¢emple. 

2) Here and elsewhere the “‘ Sacred writings” are the canonical books of the Old 
Testament. They were certainly not any of the Chinese Classics, since these 
Chinese Jews never were so completely absorbed into the Chinese population as 
to forget their own sacred books. 

3) ‘‘ Eternal Reason" is the meaning inthe Shang-hai pamphlet, to which Prof. T. 
De Lacouperie demurs as being ‘‘ overstretched.” I rest largely on the learning 
of the original translators in using it. 

4) i.e. by the Jews. 

5) This tablet was erected in 1511 A. D. 
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and the same in all seasons.’ In fact there is no place in which 
Eternal reason’ does not reside. But eternal reason without Sacred 
writings cannot be preserved, and the Sacred writings without 
Eternal Reason cannot be carried out into action, for men get into 
confusion, and do not know whither they are going, until they are 
carried away by foolish schemes and strange devices.® 

Hence the doctrines of the sages‘ have been handed’ in the six 
classics,* in order to convey the knowledge’ to future generations 
and to extend their benefits to the most distant period. 

With respect to Yih-sze-lo-nee-Keaou' (the religion taught in the 
bappy establishment conferred by the Great One),’ we find on 
inquiry that its first ancestor 4/an" came originally from Zheen- 
chuh," and that during the Chow state the Sacred writings were 
in existence. 

The Sacred Writings embodying Zternal Reason, consist of 
fifty-three Sections.” The principles therein contained are very 


1) ‘ Eternal Reason,’ here referred to, is often incapable of being distinguished from 
God, or Heaven. One of the smaller tablets says : ‘ Eternal Reason is unbounded 
by the limits of existence and non-existence,’ a refrain that can refer only to the 
Supreme Being. 

2) ‘Eternal Reason.” These words are followed by their definition, which though 
brief and partial, is nevertheless approximately sufficient for that term (‘‘ Eternal 
Reason”) which occurs so often in this tablet. It here can refer to nothing else 
than the everlasting truth of God, present everywhere, but not discernible by 
mortals, save by the revelation and guidance of the “ Sacred Writings.” 

3) In this paragraph we see the deep faith of the Chinese Jews in the necessity of 
inspired writings, in order to preserve and transmit the “ everlasting truths of 
God,” and keep men in the straight path of religious truth and righteousness. 

4) i.e. the Chinese sages and philosophers. (The Han dynasty T. de L.) 

5) I suppose “ handed down” is intended here. 

6) At certain periods of Chinese history the c/assics were divided into stx classics. 

7) i. e. the knowledge of the Chinese doctrines. In this paragraph we see the 
writer drawing a comparison between the transmittal of Chinese doctrines, in the 
Chinese classics, and that of /eqwish doctrines in the Old Testament. He 
discovers here moreover, a reverential regard on the part of the Jews for the 
Sacred books or classics of China. 

8) YVih-sze-lo-nee-keaou. T. deL.—This long Chinese word is made up of two ; 
the one being (as will be noticed by pronouncing it) a phonetic rendering 
of Jsrael, and the last syllable (Xeaou) meaning ve/igion: the whole mean- 
ing /srael Religion, (i. e. Judaism). 

9) This parenthetical explanation of the Chinese word can but refer to Jehovah, if a 
correct translation. But I must translate Yih-sze-lo-nee as Israel and Keaou 
as religion. 

10) Adam, as given also in this translation by Rev. Dr. Medhurst, as it appears in 
the Shang-hai pamphlet. 

11) ‘This name in China refers to India in a general way, including Cey/om. But in 
the mind of both Jew and Chinaman, India was not confined by its modern 
boundaries. It practically refers to Hindustan and much of the country north and 
northwest of it. 

12) This number is that observed among the Persian Jews. It is a proof of the 
early contact of the Jews of China with Jewish emigrants or travellers from Persia, 
but it does not prove by any means, the Persian origin of the Chinese Jews. 
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abstruse,’ and the Zternal Reason therein revealed is very myster- 
ious, being treated therein with the same veneration as Heaven.’ 
The founder of this religion is A-woo-lo-han,* who is considered 
the first teacher of it. Then came A/ay-she* who established the 
Law and handed down the Sacred Writings. 

After his time, during the Han dynasty, this religion entered 
China.’ In the first year of Lung: hing, of the Sung dynasty, a 
synagogue’ was built at Peen.* In the sixteenth year of Che-yuen,* 
of the Yuen dynasty, the old temple was rebuiet," as a place 
in which the Sacred Writings might be deposited with veneration. 

Those who practice this religion are to be found in other places 
besides Peen;"' but wherever they are met with, throughout the 
world,” they all without exception, honor the Sacred Writings 
and venerate Zvernal Reason. The characters’ in which the 
Sacred Writings are penned differ from those employed in the 
books of the learned Chinese, but if we trace their principles up 
to their origin, we shall find that they are none other than the 
Eternal Reason which is commonly followed by mankind.“ 

Hence it is, that when Eternal Reason is followed by rulers and 
subjects, rulers will be respectful, and subjects faithful.” 





1) The turning ef the plain Old Testament truths into adstruse poe. either 


indicates the presence of rabbinical influence among the Jews of China, or it is a 
result of the era of Chinese philosophy which extended in its greatest glory from 
the ninth to the thirteenth century A. D. 

2) There is here discernible a practical identity of God and Eternal Reason. 

3) Abraham. 

4) Moses. 

5) The Han dynasty lasted from about 200 B. C. to about 200 A. D. 

6) A.D. 1164 (see also the Shang-hai pamphlet). The other tablet says 1166. 

For this word ‘‘ Synagogue" I must supply instead the word ‘‘ Zemple” since 
the Jewish house of worship in China was certainly patterned after the Temple at 
Jerusalem, with its several courts and Holy of Holies. 

8) Kai-fung-fii of to-day. 

9) A. D. 1280 (see also the Shang hai pamphlet). 

10) “Rebuilt.” The temple at Kai-fung-ffi was repeatedly damaged and destroyed 
by fire and flood and as often rebuilt. 

11) Kai-fung-fi. 

12) The Chinese Jews were in communication with Jews from western Asia, who 
came by land and sea as traders, and thus they knew more of the outside 
‘‘ World” than the Chinese themselves; the latter having had but little idea of 
lands beyond their own borders. 

13) @. e. the letters of the Hebrew Alphabet. 

14) In this paragraph we discern again how deep was the veneration on the part 
of the Jews, for the Chinese classics. ‘They traced the Chinese characters back to 
the same divine Source as their own alphabet. 

Between the words ‘‘Han She” and ‘‘Eternal Reason” 1 would insert, vehicles 
of. The characters being vehicles of divine truth. 

15) No nation is so tenacious of mutual obedience and respect between ruler and 
subject as the Chinese. 

The government of China is patriarchal, and this and the following two par- 
agraphs exhibit the patriarchal influence in all the walks of human life. There is 
thus no land in which social order is so prominent a feature as in China. Not 
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When Zternal Reason is followed by parents and children, par- 
ents will be kind, and children filialk When Zvternal Reason is 
followed by elder and younger brothers, the former will be friendly, 
and the latter reverential. When Z¢ernal Reason is followed by 
husbands and wives, husbands will be harmonious and wives 
obedient. 

When LZternal Reason is followed by friends and companions, 
then they will severally become faithful and sincere.' 

In Zternal Reason there is nothing greater than benevolence 
and rectitude, and in following it out men naturally display the 
feeling of compassion and a sense of shame. In Ziternal Reason 
there is nothing greater than propriety and wisdom, and in follow- 
ing it out men naturally exhibit the feeling of respect and a sense 
of rectitude. When Zternal Reason is followed in fasting and 
abstinence, men necessarily feel reverential and awe-struck.? When 
Eternal Reason is followed out in sacrificing to ancestors,’ men 
necessarily feel filial and sincere. When Z¢ernal Reason is fol- 
lowed in divine worship, men bless and praise high Heaven,‘ the 
Producer and Nourisher of the myriad of things, while in their 
demeanor and carriage they consider sincerity and respect as the 
one thing needful.° 

With respect to widows and orphans, the poor and the desti- 
tute, together with the sick and maimed, the deaf and dumb, these 
must all be relieved and assisted, that they may not utterly fail.° 
When poor men wish to marry, and have not the means, or when 


only must the subject be faithful to the ruler, but the ruler himself is bound to act 
as father to his subjects. The same relation subsists between parents and children, 
elder brothers and younger, husbands and wives, friends and companions. 

1) We see moreover, in these paragraphs a Jewish dependence, not upon human 
ideas for the execution of these relations of Society, but upon Zhe truth of God 
(‘ Eternal Reason’) as handed down in the ‘Sacred Writings’ (O. T.) 

The Jews could hardly refuse to recognize something of a divine plan even 
among the heathen Chinese, for their laws as revealed in the O. T. were by no 
means opposed, in spirit, to those of the Chinese. 

2) ‘The Jews of China followed the old Biblical customs in fasting. 

3) This “sacrificing to ancestors” shows how readily the Jews imbibed a prevalent 
Chinese religious notion of the necessity of honoring ancestors. Indeed, none but 
the Jews could so readily become “ worshippers of ancestors,” since their reverence 
for the patriarchs was often equal in intensity to the Chinese worship. 

The above ‘sacrificing’ consisted mainly in offering incense and the fruits of 
harvest. In the Temple of Kai-fung-ffi there was a censer for each of the twelve 
patriarchs. 

4) “Heaven.” Heaven is the Chinese term for our Supreme Being. 

5) In this last clause the everlasting truth of God, ag it is given in the Scriptures, 
if followed faithfully by men, will produce the things above mentioned. 

6) l1ow closely this conforms to the old (and even the modern) Jewish customs! 
In modern times, in Europe and America, the Jews take conscientious care of 
their own “ poor” and “ destitute,” their own “deaf” and “dumb,” etc. In 
ancient times in Palestine each Synagogue congregation or parish was accustomed 
to care for its own “orphans.” (See Edersheim’s Jewish social life.) 
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such wish to inter their relatives and are not able to accomplish 
it, the necessary expenses for such must be duly provided.’ 

Only let those who are mourning for their friends carefully 
avoid rich viands and intoxicating liquors,’ and those who are 
conducting funeral ceremonies not to be emulous of external pomp.’ 
Let them in the first place avoid complying with superstitious 
customs,‘ and in the second place not make molten or graven 
images,*® but in everything following the ceremonies that have been 
introduced from India.‘ 

Let there be no false weights and measures employed in trade, 
with a view of defrauding others.’ 

Looking around us on the professors of this religion,® we find 
that there are some who strive for literary honors, aiming to 
exalt their parents and distinguish themselves.’ There are some 
who engage in government employ, both at court and in the 
provinces, seeking to serve their prince, and benefit the people,” 


1) As to the providing of money for men desirous of marriage, there is little said 
about it by the Rabbins. But it is well known that intended brides were always 
rovided with a dowry. As to the burial of the dead, the Rabbins made it a duty 
j mposed by Scripture, as it is written, ‘* Ye shall walk after the Lord, your God.” 
(Deut. xiii: 4.) ‘Therefore, according to the Rabbins, as God “ buried the dead,” 
(Deut. xxxv: 6), men must do the same. (Sota 14a; Edersheim.) The 
Chinese also are very punctilious in their attentions to the dead. Indeed, the 
Jews and Chinese are wonderfully alike in many of their habits and ideas, 

2) It was Rabbinical Law that ordered that no meat be eaten, or wine be drunk, 
or phylacteries be worn, while the dead body remained in the house. (Edersheim, 
Jewish Social Life, under “In death and after death.”’) 

3) Down to the time of Gamaliel, St. Paul’s teacher, extravagance at funerals had 
become a prevailing abuse. The Rabbi introduced a reform by commanding that 
his own body be buried in “plain linen” garments, (Ct. Tal. Bera, 53a, ‘‘ con- 
cerning the ancient customs,’’) 

4) These “superstitious customs” were those practiced by that portion of the 
Chinese population among whom they lived. If ‘‘ancestor-worship”’ is ‘super- 
stitious custom,” the Jews evidently did not know when they passed the bounds 
of lawful worship. 

5) This is not only a reference to the “ Decalogue” injunction, but a warning against 
the making and erection of the images prevalent in Chinese worship, both among 
Buddhists and Confucianists. 

6) My researches refer this ‘India’ to the religion of modern cabul, beyond the 
present boundaries of Hindustan. The Jews of 1511 did not think of a definite 
region. 

7) Nopeople have been so strenuous in their efforts to ensure honesty, in commerce 
and trade, as the Jews. See Edersheim’s Sketches of Jewish Social Life under 
‘Commerce.’ See also a number of Mishnic tractates, as Baba B., v. 10, 11. 

8 é.¢. in China. 

9) The Chinese Jews, like the natives of China, strove to obtain high literary 
honors by competitive examinations. Upon literary attainments depended, 
and stills depends, ali civil and political advancement in China. This, moreover, 
is the very best way to “ exalt parents,”’ z. ¢. by sons attaining literary honors. 


10) Tradition, and the tablet of 1488 (which see) mentioned several of these 
instances, 
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while some defend the country and resist the enemy,' thus dis- 
playing their patriotism by their faithful conduct. 

There are others again, who in private stations cultivate per- 
sonal virtue, and diffuse their influence over a whole region.’ 
Others there are who plough the waste lands,’ sustaining their 
share of the public burdens,‘ and others who attend to mechani- 
cal arts,’ doing their part towards supporting the state, or who 
follow mercantile pursuits and thus gather in profits from every 
quarter ;* but all of them should venerate the command of Heaven, 
obey the royal laws, attend to the five constant virtues,’ obey 
the duties of human relations,’ reverently follow the customs of 
their ancestors, be filial towards their parents, respectful to their 
superiors, harmonious among their neighbors, and friendly with 
their associates, teaching their children and descendants, thus 
laying up a store of good works, while they repress trifling ani- 
mosities in order to complete great affairs. The main idea of all 
the prohibitions and commands’ consists in attending to these 
things. 

This, in fact, is the great object set forth in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, and” the daily and constant duties inculcated by Zternal 
Reason. Thus the command of Heaven, influencing virtuous 
nature," is by this means carried out to perfection—the religion 
which inculcates obedience to Eternal Reason is by this means 
entered upon, and the virtues of benevolence, rectitude, propriety 


1) ‘The Jews entered the army as privates and as mandarins. The Annals of the 
re @ dynasty say they were called upon to aid the imperial troops, 14th century 
A. 


2) This is a mere laudatory reference to the high mora] character and piety of the 
Jews in China. 

3) ‘These Jews found the fertile place and valley of the Yellow River a favorable 
region for engaging in agriculture. 

4) ‘The principal part of the imperial revenue comes from agriculture, a tax pro- 
portioned to the yield being imposed on every land proprietor. 

5) We have no details concerning these pursuits. 

6) The Jews aided by the great water-ways and the great canals of China, grew 
opulent as local traders. Indeed, they probably carried on a considerable com- 
merce with the outer world, by sea and land, Ning-po a great seaport, having been 
the principal center of Jewish maritime commerce. Their MSS. and inscriptions 
all show a constant contact with Persia and Western Asia. 

7) i. e. gravity, generosity, sincerity, earnestness and kindness, (Chinese Classics. 
Legge. Confucius, Book 17-6.) 

8) These were five in number, as given in the first part of this tablet 7. ¢. between 
Ruler and Subject, Parents and Children, Elder and Younger Brothers, Husbands 
and Wives, Friends and Companions. These are the ‘ Five human relations ” 
of the Chinese moralists. 

9) i.e. the commands and prohibitions of both the Jewish and Chinese writings. 

10) “And” should be followed, presumably, by the preposition “in,” if sense be 
looked for in this clause. 

11) iz. ¢. influencing those who possess from birth a naturally virtuous and religious 
mind. 
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and wisdom, are by this means maintained. Those however who 
attempt to represent him' by images, or to depict Him in pictures, 
do but vainly occupy themselves with empty ceremonies, alarm- 
ing and stupefying men’s eyes and ears, indulging in the specula- 
tions of false religionists, and showing themselves unworthy of 
imitation.* But those who honor and obey the Sacred Writings 
know the origin of all things, and that Aterna/ Reason and the 
Sacred Writings mutually sustain. each other in stating from 
whence men sprang.* 

From the beginning of the world our first father A¢an* handed 
down the doctrine to A-woo-lo-han ;° A-woo-lo-han handed it down 
to E-sze-ho-kih j§ E-sze-ho-kih handed it down to Ya-ho-Kene-wuh ;' 
Ya-ho-Kene-wuh handed it down to the twelve patriarchs, and the 
twelve patriarchs handed it down to May-she § May-she handed it 
down to A-/ho-leen,® A-ho-leen handed it down to Yue-suh-wo," and 
Yue-suh-wo handed it down to Ye-tsze-da," by whom the doctrines of 
the holy religion were first sent abroad, and the letters of the Yew- 
?’-hae’ country first made plain.” All those who profess this 
religion aim at the practice of goodness, and avoid the commission 
of vice, morning and evening performing their devotions,” and 
with a sincere mind cultivating personal virtues. They practice 
fasting and abstinence on the prescribed days," and bring eating 
and drinking under proper regulations. They make the Sacred 
Writings their study and their rule,” obeying and believing 


1) Here we see “ Eternal Reason” raised to divine Personality. 

2) This whole clause is aimed against the idolatry that surrounded the Chinese 
Jews, and which, to this period (1511), they had resisted for a thousand years. 

3) Against all the allurements of heathenism, and against the sophistry of the 
Chinese philosophers, the faithful Jew points to the Hebrew Scriptures as the safe 
guide for men. 

4) Adam. 8) Moses. 

5) Abraham. g) Aaron. 

6) Isaac. 10) Joshua. 

7) Jacob. 11) Ezra. 

12) The translation of this last clause in the Shang-hae pamphlet is somewhat 
different from the above, which is my own, and which brings in all the Chinese 
characters. The Shang. pamphlet reads thus: .... of the Yew-t’ae “ Jewish 
nation,” which is harsh and crude. 

“ Yew-t’ae”’ is the phonetic rendering of Ju-dah, It is one of the very few in- 
stances that indicate a recollection, on the part of these Jews, of the land of Judah, 
(Palestine). 

13) Cf. Neh, viii, 12-18. 

14) The Ancient Jews prayed regularly three times a day, and the other tablet 
speaks of the Chinese Jews doing the same. 

The above “morning ”’ and “evening” thus means, in reality, morning, noon, and 
evening. 

15) Whether this refers to much more than the ordinary fasting of Western Orthodox 
Jews or not, is hard to decide upon—probably it does not. But see tablet of 1488. 

16) Under the Rabbins thejstudy of the Scriptures, in the Rabbinical Schools, became 
a regular part, in fact, the principal part, of the curriculum, This was an estab- 
lished fact before the Christian era. It was a literal realization of the numerous 
Old Testament injunctions to carry the Law of the Lord in the heart at all times. 


} Phonetic adaptations. 
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them in every particular; then may they expect that the blessing 
of Heaven will abundantly descend, and the favor of Providence 
be unfailingly conferred, every individual obtaining the credit of 
virtuous conduct, and every family experiencing the happiness of 
divine protection.’ In this way, perhaps, our professors will not 
fail of carrying out the religion handed down by their ancestors, 
nor will they neglect the ceremonies which they are bound to 
observe.” We have engraved this on a tablet,* placed in the 
Synagogue,‘ to be handed down to distant ages, that future gen- 
erations may carefully consider it.* 

This tablet was erected by the families Yen, Lee, Kaou, Chaou, 
Kin, E and Chang,‘ at the rebuilding of the Synagogue, in the 
seventh year of Ching-Tih,' of the Ming dynasty.® 

Rev. A. Kincstey GLover. 


THE LOTUS IN EGYPTIAN AND GREEK ART. 


HE lotus, the beautiful lily of the Nile, is one of the most 
characteristic forms of Egyptian ornament. The columns of 
the temples have ordinarily their capitals in the form of the lotus 


bud or of the fully expanded flower, and we find the same 
beautiful symbol again in the pottery, jewelry, and in fact, every- 
thing susceptible of decoration. The Egyptians fully felt the beauty 
of natural forms, yet they gave us but little beyond the lotus, the 
papyrus or the palm. There is but little doubt but that the stem 
of the lotus with its open flower at the top, was the prototype of 
the Egyptian column, and that the Greeks borrowed the Doric from 
Egypt where it was known for more than a thousand years before 
its introduction into Greece, as proved by the monuments of Beni 





1) They who live after the divine plan, as recorded and revealed in the Scriptures, 
will never fail to enjoy the blessing of God. 

2) iz. e. by observing the mandates, and living by the Spirit, of the O. T. and 
“believing them in every particular,” the ceremonies, the external proofs of 
religious devotion, will thus be carried out faithfully, and according to the cere- 

" monial law. 

3) The tablets were in out-house, or side booths, within the temple enclose. In 
1850 the the doorways were completely clogged with accumulated dirt and rubbish, 
and the agents of the “ London Missionary Society” could copy the inscriptions 
only by making a hole in the wall, and transcribing in the light of a candle. 

4) Temple. 

5) These tablets were not read and translated by any Western Scholar until 1850, 
when they were discovered, the Shang-hae pamphlet containing the translations 
by Dr. Medhurst having appeared in 1851. 

6) These were all distinguished and faithful Jews, the families of Chaou, Kaou and 
Yen especially having been prominent for several centuries. 

7) te. 1§tl. 

8) 7. ¢. from 1368 to 1640 A. D. It was the golden age of Judaism in China. 
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Hassan. At Karnac is an example of a granite pillar on which is 
carved in relief a column having a trefoil lotus capital with 
incipient Ionic volutes. This is the only Egyptian example in 
actual architecture of an Egyptian Ionic form, for the reason that 
in Egyptian use the form was confined to capitals of wood, and 
these have all disappeared. Prisse d’Avennes, in 1879, brought 
forward proofs that such capitals of wood once existed, from the 
tomb paintings. Prof. Goodyear has shown in his ** Grammar of 
the Lotus” that this plant presents itself in numerous modifications 
throughout every variety of art products in Egypt—reliefs, wood- 
carvings, amulets, frescoes, terra-cottas, etc., and also that the lotus 
migrated from Egypt in every direction, as an inspiration and 
pattern of beauty in Phenician, Cypriote, Rhodian, Melian, Mycen- 
aean, in fact, every style, school or development of Greek art. 

Mariette contended, however, that the bell-shaped capital was 
freely copied from the plume of the papyrus plant, and Perrot and 
Chipiez contend that the lotus has no more right than the papyrus 
to be considered the unique origin of the various decorative forms. 
Many other writers have claimed that the Cyperus plant, out of 
which papyrus was manufactured, was frequently copied in the 
architectural columns of Egypt and in decoration throughout 
Egyptian art. 

In the Architectural Record for March, Prof. Goodyear has a 
well-written article on ‘* The Lotiform Origin of the Greek An- 
themion,” with upwards of one hundred illustrations, in which he 
shows in the matter of the Ionic column certain significant indi- 
cations drawn from Egyptian examples. Great importance is 
given to the character of the sepals of the lotus, and the writer 
shows that the successive conventional steps eliminated the petals 
(in some cases) until the skeleton form of the three sepals alone sur- 
vived. This is the origin of the lotus trefoil which is so common in 
Egyptian art, in the Greek art derived from it, in the Byzantine art 
derived from the Greek, and in the Arab designs derived from Byzan- 
tine. It isalso the form from which the conventional ‘‘ ews de dys’’ is 
derived. Prof. Goodyear has made it plain that the trefoil capitals 
of the tomb paintings are lotuses and consequently that the volutes 
of the trefoils are volutes of the sepals—a point made especially 
clear by an amulet in the louvre, and by a tombstone from Cyprus, 
which he illustrates. Prof. Goodyear positively asserts ‘‘ that the 
lotus in Egypt did have, among other forms, an Ionic or volute 
form, and that this Ionic form did positively produce the Greek 
Ionic capital.” As Cyprus furnishes at present the largest number 
of archaic and traditional Ionic forms which are nearer to the later 
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forms of Greek art. Prof. Goodyear believes the evolution of the 
Greek Ionic column actually took place on this island. 

The patera, or rosette, is a flower-like form, composed of parts 
radiating from one center. While it is frequently met with in 
Greek ornament, is is more especially common in Assyrian work, 
and is supposed to have been derived from Assyria. Prof. Good- 
year, however, argues that the rosette is positively not originally 
Assyrian, and that in Egypt it is a form of the lotus, as it is already 
conceded by experts to be in India. As a surface decoration in 
color, they can be dated to the Pyramid Dynasties (4000 B.C.). As 
an amulet they can be dated to the XII Dynasty (3000 B.C.). Asa 
constant fresco motive in tombs they can be dated to the XVIII 
Dynasty (1600 B. C.). Prof. Goodyear’s theory has been accepted 
by Prof. Maspero (Revue Critique, June 6, 1892), Dr. E. B. Tyler, 
M. Foucard, and other archeologists, although in the Louvre 
Museum the rosettes still remain in the Assyrian cases as an illus- 
tration of their Assyrian origin. 

The Greek anthemion has always been derived from the radiate 
form of the Assyrian palmetto, while the chains would be the 
interlacing circle pattern known as the guilloche. Prof. Goodyear 
proves the incontestible identity of the Egyptian lotus palmetto with 
the anthemion of the Greeks. This with the ‘‘ egg and dart,” and the 
‘*leaf and dart” motives, and a very large number of variants of 
the trefoil and normal lotus of Greek ornament, leads Prof. Good- 
year to believe that a new point of departure has been established 
for the history of Greek art, and consequently of Greek culture. 
Says Prof. Goodyear: ‘* The pattern, if transmitted from one nation 
to another, argues an object through which it has been transmitted. 
That object implies commerce, and commerce implies intercourse. 
The whole history of civilization is at stake in such a demonstration. 
Above all the theory of continuity in history is strengthened. In 
so far as we derive from earlier and simpler elements, forms, and 
characteristics which have been supposed native to Greece, in so far 
we learn the lesson that humanity in general has reached its present 
conditions by evolution—not by a series of independent disconnected, 
or unassisted efforts. 

‘It is my wish to show that Greek convential patterns go back 
to a system of magical beliefs centering in Egypt, and to prove in 
doing so, that the history of the system of patterns which we know 
best through Greek developments in the history of the rise and diffu- 
sion of later civilization from its great development in the Valley 
of the Nile.” 

Students of Greek art will find this article of Prof. Goodyear’s 
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very instructive, as well as a series of these other articles by the 
same writer in the Architectural Record on the evolution of classic 
ornament from the Egyptian lotus. 

The Architectural Record for September contains the fifth paper 
of the series, entitled ‘* Origin of the Acanthus Motive and Egg and 
Dart Moulding.” The author shows that all of the spirals and scrolls 
of Greek art are lotuses in origin, and that the egg moulding which 
is in such universal use wherever European civilization has penetrated, 
as is so well known to be derived from Greek art, is also of 
Egyptian origin The ideas advanced will not be received without 
some protest, but the arguments of Professor Goodyear seem 
indisputable. 


THE SWEDISH BIBLE OF 1638. 


A@ edition of the Bible was printed in Swedish in 1636 at 

Stockholm. The clergy of Finland appealed to Christina, 
queen of Sweden, to furnish them with a version of the Scriptures 
in their vernacular tongue. Orders were therefore given for 
the preparation of an accurate translation at Abo, Finland, and the 


execution of the work was intrusted to Acschilus Petraens, bishop 
of Abo; Martin Stodius, professor of oriental languages in the 
University of Abo; Gregory Matthaes, pastor of Puken; and 
Henry Hoffman, pastor at Maschoen. The translation was made 
from the original texts, and Luther’s marginal glosses were sub- 


joined to the chapters. It was printed at Stockholm, and dedicated 
to queen Christina. 


Cuas. W. Dar .inc. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


HIsTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS. By JAMES FREDERICK McCurpy, Pu, 
D., LL.D. PROFESSOR OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF ToRONTO. VoL. I. To THE DOWNFALL OF SAMARIA. 


Lessing in his Education of the Human Race, traces somewhat 
formally the steps of that process by which Providence singled out 
a family of mankind exceptionally degraded, and led it along, 
through successive points of culture, till certain religious truths had 
been implanted, by direct revelation, which would afterwards be 
verified by human reason, and so need that scaffolding no longer. 
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This is the method by which the Hebrew people has usually been 
studied. But within the last few years a new science has been 
developed, and by means of archeology and ethnology the Old 
Testament has been put before us in a new light. The Hebrews 
have been gravely misapprehended because their vast political, 
social, moral, and religious environment has been so much ignored. 
Their place in time and order of development among the kindred 
peoples has been misconceived. Too little attention has been paid 
to their antecedents, their racial affinities, and those vital inter- 
relations with the contemporary peoples which necessarily deter- 
mined their destiny. The Jewish race is by no means a pure one. 
It has admitted proselytes from various nations, and at different 
periods in its career has intermarried with other races. The 
Egyptian monuments have afforded us the most convincing proof of 
the mixed character of the population of the Jewish Kingdom. We 
know that they originally came from Ur of the Chaldees, then 
migrated to Canaan, and afterwards sojourned to Egypt, before 
they settled in Palestine. After that we know how they were led 
into captivity and lived in close proximity and daily intercourse 
with Medians, Persians, Babylonians, and Assyrians. 

With our present archeological knowledge it is now possible to 
reach beyond the primeval home of the Semitic family, that Arabian 
region where the traits which characterize the Semitic race and the 
Semitic language became fixed and stereotyped. We have now for 
the first time a better knowledge of the peoples with whom they were 
ethnally associated, and whose political and social characteristics 
they shared, as well as the national movements in which they 
voluntarily or involuntarily took part, and by which they were made 
and unmade as a nation. So that now Israel’s place in history must 
undoubtedly be assigned by the comparative study and criticism of a 
very wide field of antiquity of the annals, in monument, sculpture, 
or tradition, of many ages and of many nations. 

We cannot dissociate from the history of Israel the influence of 
the surrounding and especially that of allied communities. Un- 
equalled as was the service rendered by Israel to mankind, and 
altogether unique as was its inner moral and spiritual history, we 
find that its social and political relations were largely determined 
by its place and function as a member of a larger aggregation 
of peoples. 

Prof. McCurdy has undertaken to narrate the ancient history of 
the North-Semitic peoples in its bearing upon the history of Israel 
which it includes and involves. The materials for such a history 
are mainly the literary records and monumental remains generally 
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of the Semitic peoples themselves. The author has endeavored to 
present such a knowledge of the physical aspect, social institutions, 
political systems, and religious customs of the nations kindred to 
Israel as an intelligent contemporary of the Hebrew prophets 
possessed. A rapid glance is taken at the physical features of the 
lands with which the Bible and the monuments have to do in 
common, and the leading characteristics of their peoples, as mem- 
bers of the great Semitic family, and as factors of the political, 
social, and religious history of the ancient east. An account then 
is given the political organization of the North-Semitic country 
during the times for which the most adequate material for such a 
general survey is accessible. Then a clear and exact idea is given 
of. the relations sustained by Israel to those other states of Western 
Asia that modified or determined its fortunes. We have then chap- 
ters on the Babylonians, Canaanites, Egyptians, Hittites, Assyrians, 
etc., and of the Hebrew people, the tribal settlements, Hebrew 
monarchy, the conflicts of Israel and of Assyria and Damascus, 
expansion of Israel during Assyrian inaction, and Northern Israel 
as a vassal to Assyria, and the revolt and downfall of Samaria. 

Prof. McCurdy has produced a work of great learning and he has 
told the story in an interesting manner. He has drawn his material 
directly from original sources, and while his work has told the story 
of the ancient Semitic peoples, including as a dominating theme the 
fortunes of Israel, at the same time it is virtually a history of a well- 
defined portion of Western Asia in the olden times. 

We shall look forward with great interest for the second and con- 
cluding volume, which will consider the Hebrews, Egyptians, and 
Assyrians, the Hebrews and Chaldeans, and Hebrews and Persians. 

(New York: Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. 8vo. pp. 
425. Price, $3.00.) 


A Primer or AssyrioLocy, By A. H. Sayce, LL. D. 


This little book is one of the series of ‘* Present Day Primers,” 
issued by the Religious Tract Society of London, and is designed for 
schools, Bible classes, as well as for the general reader. Prof. Sayce 
is a well known authority in Assyriology, and on Oriental archeology. 
In the six chapters the author takes up briefly the country and its 
people; the discovery and development of the inscriptions; 
Babylonian and Assyrian history; religion; Babylonian and 
Assyrian Literature; and social life. Says Prof. Sayce: 
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‘¢ The amount of Assyro-Babylonia literature already known is 
very large. If all the texts at present in the museums of Europe 
and America could be published, they would rival in extent the 
books of the Old Testament. Most of the texts are of clay and 
have come from libraries of Niniveh and Babylonia. Every great 
Babylonian city had at least one library, and the Assyrian kings 
established other libraries in their own country in imitation of those 
of Babylonia. About two-thirds of the library of Niniveh, which 
was largely the creation of Assur-bani-pal, is now in the British 
Museum. Scribes were kept constantly at work there copying and 
re-editing old texts, and sometimes writing new ones. A consider- 
able proportion of the texts was brought from Babylonia: a colophon 
attached to each tablet usually states from what library the texts had 
originally come.” 

We can recommend this book as the best epitome of the subject 
yet published. There are seven illustrations, and an appendix of 
Assyrian measures, kings, synchronisms between Assyrian and 
Biblical history, and the principal deities of Babylonia and Assyria. 

(New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. pp. 127. 
Price, 40 cents.) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions from August 20th to September 2oth, 
to the Egypt Exploration Fund are gratefully acknowledged : 


Bloomer, Miss Annie E, (Atlas) $1.00 Hubbell, Mrs. S. C. (Atlas). . $1.00 
Braislin, Rev. Gibbs 5:00 Jewett, Miss Sarah Orne. . . 5.00 
Bridgman & Co, (College Book- Johnston, Rev. John A, (Atlas) _1.00 
store), (Atlas). . 2... 7 KIP, REV. LEONARD W.. 25.00 
Crosby, Mrs, Howard. . . . 5. Kip, Rev. Leonard W. (Atlas 
Crosby, The Late Rev. Howard d and Postage) 1.50 
Demain, William C.,Sr.. . . : Metropolitan Musem of Art. . 5.00 
Detroit Public Library. . . . . Minneapolis Atheneum... 5.00 
Eaton, Miss GeorgianaC. . . d Mitchell, B. A., Jr. (Atlas) . . 1,00 
Ely, Miss Priscilla S, (Atlas) . ; Morton, Pres. Henry, Ph. D . 10.00 
Gould, Miss Helen Miller . . ° Nelson, William P. Esq . 
Gould, Miss Helen Miller(Atlas) , New Bedford Public Library . 
Gunther, C, F., Esq / Niles, William, Esq. (1895) . . 
Hanrick, E. G., Esq ‘ Payson, E. H. Esq. (Atlas). . 
Hawley, Miss Emmeline S. Pearson, Miss Elizabeth H. 
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Prince, Mrs. John D é Wagenhals, Mrs. Ellen Hamil- 

Sampson, George, Esq. . . . : 

Sampson,George,Esq.(Purchase Whiting, Francis, Esq. . . . 
of Books and Atlas). . . . 17.25 WILLING, HENRYJ.,ESQ., 

Springfield,(Ill.) Public Library, 5.00 Wilson, John, Esq. (Atlas). . 

Stewart, W. A., Esq. (Atlas) . 1.00 


From August 20th to date I have received, very thankfully, these 
subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund :— 


Detroit Public Library. . . . $5.00 Morton, Pres. Henry, Ph. D. 

Hawley, Miss Emmeline S. . J (Purchase of Books). . . . $10.00 
Kip, Rev. Leonard W. .. . ’ New Bedford Public Library . 5.00 
Metropolitan Museum of Art . / Newberry Library 5.00 
Minneapolis Atheneum. . . . Springfield,(IIl.) Public Library, 5.00 
Morton, Pres. Henry, Ph. D. F WILLING, MRS. HENRYJ., 25.00 


September 20, 1894. Wm. Copety WinsLow, 


Honorary Secretary. 
Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE work at Jerusalem will be fully shown by diagrams in the 
Quarterly Statements, but the thorough student will find a 
benefit from the use of the plan of Jerusalem, issued by the Fund 
on a sheet measuring twenty by fifteen inches, mounted on linen 
and folded twice so that the folded size is ten by seven inches, thus 
it can be easily carried into the class-room or spread upon a small 
table. The scale is three hundred feet to the inch. The space 
includes the whole of the modern city and so much of the bordering 
ground as extends from the Mohametan Cemetery on the north to 
the brow of Mount Zion on the south. Every one of the streets 
within the city is shown and all the inhabited portion is shaded. 
The building in the Temple area, the village of Silwan, the pools, 
and the sites pointed out to travelers are clearly brought out. 
Moreover all the contour lines formed by the survey are given. 
Especially, on this ground of black and white, the discoveries up 
to date are shown in red. The old walls so far as they have been 
traced, the aqueducts which have been explored, the pools dis- 
covered within the city, the church of Stephen and other points, 
are clearly marked. An accompanying sheet explains these and 
refers to the descriptions in the Statements, by giving number and 
page. The scarped rock at which Mr. Bliss began his work is 
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indicated here, and the diagram of the July Statement is made much 
more intelligible by a reference to this P/an. It will also be easy to 
mark the progress of the excavations as they are reported. 

I have so fully described this because it is to be so useful to its 
possessors. Let me further state that it will be mailed on receipt 
of seventy cents. 

A photograph of the Lachish mound, showing the cutting and 
the buildings uncovered is also in hand and will be of great use in 
showing what the nature of the work is, what a /e// is, and in what form 
its contents are found. The photograph attracted muchattention at 
the Exposition, but I could not procure duplicates at once. I am 
now supplied and will mail the card, which is about eleven by eight 
inches, on receipt of thirty-five cents. 

A word of explanation seems to be needed in regard to the 
Statements, The Fund is not simply the publisher of a periodical. 
Its subscribers are not simply those persons who take regularly a 
quarterly publication. When a letter says, ‘‘ send me your period- 
ical, and, if it seems to be worth the money, I will subscribe,” I 
must explain that the Fund is a company engaged in excavating, 
that its subscribers send in their money for the sake of promoting 
this work, and that the Statements are the quarterly reports of this 
work as it advances. If one number contains one hundred pages 
and the next more or less, the subscribers are not concerned because 
they know that its size depends upon what is to be told. Were the 
work reported but once a year, no fault could be found, and the fact 
that a well printed, fully illustrated report is made quarterly only 
adds to the satisfaction of our subscribers, for they thus become 
students of the subject as the work proceeds. It is not out of place 
to remind friends of the work that their money brings a rich return 
in the Statements, but that nevertheless it is mainly used in a manner 
to benefit a multitude of other people now and a still larger multi- 
tude hereafter. It is a pleasure to give aid to such a work. It is 
a pleasure to serve the Fund gratuitously and to study economy for 
its sake. It is remarkable that subscriptions come so largely from 
people of great hearts and small incomes. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


Prof. de Lacouperie will publish shortly a book on the beginning 
of writing in Central and Eastern Asia, in which he deals with no 
less than 450 different kinds of script. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In the American Ecclesiastical Review for October, Rev. J. A. 
Zahm, of the University of Notre Dame, comes to the conclusion 
that the Garden of Eden was situated in the land intervening be- 
tween the confluence of the Tigris and the Euphrates and the Persian 
Gulf. He says: 

‘* Here, then, at the long last, we have found the object of our 
quest. In the basin drained by the Shatt-el-Arab, on the northern 
border of the Persian Gulf, at the extreme south of old Babylonia, 
so famous in history—the theatre of so many political, social, and 
religious revolutions, and the trysting-place of humanity’s first 
intellectual jousts—must we locate the Garden of Eden. 

‘‘This sacred spot, while answering fully to the description of the 
Genesiac narrative, at the same time meets all the requirements of 
theology, and satisfies all the exigencies of history and science. 

, All the indications of authentic history point to this spot as the 
cradle of our race. It was here, indeed, that history was first 
written; it was in this land that the first libraries were formed; it 
was in the capitals of Mesopotamia that literature essayed its 
earliest flights. 

‘* From this spot went forth those streams of humanity that have 
long since reached every nook and corner of the habitable Earth. 
From this quarter of the globe have come all our most useful plants 
and cereals—wheat, rye, oats, barley—and most of our domestic 
animals. 

**It is towards this point that all the lines of human thought con- 
verge as totheir natural center. Thither must linguistics look for a 
solution of many of its riddles. To this favored portion of the 
world must ethnology go if it would read aright the affiliations of 
the various races and the countless tribes of humankind. Here 
alone have the traditions of the great Euphratean Valley their 


proper interpretation, and here alone have the myths which have so 
long puzzled Orientalists their full significance.” 


Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s work on the Western origin of 
early Chinese civilization, which is recently issued, contains not 
only a reprint of his papers on the Subject from the Badylonian and 
Oriental Record, but also five new chapters. One of these gives a 
popular summary of the chief results which the author claims to 
have discovered: while at the end there is a chronological table, 
showing the dates of the introduction into China of the several 
foreign influences from 2283 B. C. to 220 A. D. 
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Major C. R. Conder, D. C. L. in an interesting article in the 
Contemporary Review for September, says: 

‘* When the Palestine Exploration Fund was first started, there 
was nothing which could confidently be pointed out to show how 
reasonable was the expectation of such results. All the known 
inscriptions—except two or three from Phcenicia—belonged to 
times after the Christian era. All the known ruins were of late 
character. It was possible to assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion by fact, that the ancient civilization of the Hebrews was 
mythical, and had no existence before the Greek or the Persian 
age; that they could not write, and had consequently no books; 
that they were merely savage tribes under petty leaders, wander- 
ing like the desert Arabs, and despised by the surrounding civil- 
ized peoples. Such things were actually then said; but he would 
be a bold man who repeated them to-day. When Sennacherib 
describes his unsuccessful attack on Jerusalem, before he was 
driven home across the Euphrates by Tirhakah, king of Egypt, 
he says that Hezekiah’s tribute included ‘Thirty talents of gold, 
eight hundred talents of silver, woven cloth, embroidered scarlet, 
precious stones of large size, couches of ivory, thrones of ivory, 
hides and precious woods—a great treasure of every kind.’ If 
Sennacherib is to be trusted, Jerusalem, in Hezekiah’s time, 
must have equaled other famous cities in wealth and in art. 
The Assyrians carried captive 200,000 people small and great, 
horses and mares, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep; and no less 
than twenty-six strong cities of Hezekiah were besieged with 
engines of war besides Jerusalem. 

‘¢ But it may be said that no one disputed such a condition of 
affairs in the Eighth.Century, B. c.: that it was only in the times 
of Moses and Joshua, and yet more in Abraham’s days that 
Palestine and Syria were wild countries, without civilization, 
and where writing was unknown: that the Law could not have 
been carved on tables of stone by Israel in the Fifteenth century, 
B. c.; that Abraham could not have bought the field at Hebron 
with ‘current money of the merchants ;’ that there were no carts 
or charoits in Palestine in Jacob’s time, or merchants who could 
have carried Joseph to Egypt, or ‘iron chariots’ of the Canaanites 
in Joshua’s age, or ‘ Babylonian garments’ in Achan’s tent. 
Three years ago, all this might be argued, but now these objec- 
tions also have been answered by the explorer. We know that 
even before the time of Abraham, the Akkadians, from the lower 
Tigris, hewed granite in Sinai and carried it in ships by Aden to 
the Persian Gulf. The statues carved of this granite are in the 


in 
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Louvre; and the texts upon them speak of gold and precious 
woods brought from Upper Egypt, of mines in Phenicia whence 
precious metals were dug out, of cedars hewn in Lebanon, of a 
widespread commerce uniting Africa and Chaldea, and having its 
highway through Palestine; of Chaldean invasions similar to that 
of Abraham’s time, when Arioch, king of Elassar (the historic 
Eriaku of the Larsa monuments) marched even to Edom.” 


In the Journal of the German Palestine Society, Vol. XVI, 
No.8; Herr Schick the well-known archeologist, has an in- 
structive article on Jerusalem according to Psalm 122: 3, in which 
he endeavors to show that the entire city was ideally a state organ- 
ization. The temple was the center of the life of the entire nation. 
Every adult Israelite in good health was by law compelled to attend 
the great festivals three times a year, and preparations had to be 
made for the entertainment of these guests for fully a week. In such 
cases tents and huts were also erected on the Mount of Olives and 
elsewhere. In order to accommodate these masses a special kind of 
structure was adopted, and on this the passage Psalm 122: 3 gives 
us informatien. 





On a spot eight miles from the Red Sea, near Suez, a trench 
recently cut on the site of an old temple revealed remains of a 
people who probably came into Egypt from the East to explore an 
unknown land, long before the days of the Pharoahs of the first 
dynasty. The lowest monuments were oblong blocks of stone, 
with a cut or score half an inch deep down the front and back of one 
end to mark legs, and two on each side of the other end to mark 
where the arms were. Clay images of a very primitive type were 
found, on the top of which were remains of a higher civilization, 
indicated by the finely sculptured images brought to light. They 
are soon to be sent to England, and will be placed on exhibition in 
London. 


Professor Helprecht is in Constantinople to complete the organ- 
ization of the Babylonian collection for the Imperial Museum. This 
collection consists in great part of the Sultan’s share of the ex- 
cavations conducted at Kippur under the auspices of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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The committee of the Society for the Preservation of the Monu- 
ments of Ancient Egypt have published a useful pamphlet, dealing 
in a popular manner with the proposed reservoirs in the Nile valley. 
After a general statement of the question, a list is give of the chief 
objects of archeological, historical and artistic interest, that would 
be submerged by a dam at Assuan, showing that the Temple of 
Philae is by no means the only one, or even the more important, 
and at the end is a sketch map, on a large scale, marking the 
principal sites mentioned. 


Mr. Haynes—in continuation of the work at Nippur or Niffer 
near ancient Babylon, began by Dr. Peters—has unearthed 8,000 
tablets, besides other objects, and has found inscriptions below the 
débris that dates from the time of Sargon I. (3,800 B. C.). The 
expenses of the work are defrayed by an association of Philadelphia 
gentlemen formed under the name of the ‘* Babylonian Exploration 
Fund.” 

The work began in 1886, and, except at occasional intervals, has 
been actively conducted. Dr. Peters and Prof. Heilpricht, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, began the work, and it is still continued 
by Dr. Peters. From 150 to 250 Arabs have been constantly em- 
ployed. Inthe number of tablets, bricks, inscribed vases, and in 
the value of cuneiform texts found, this American enterprise rivals, 
if it does not excel, the explorations of Layard at Nineveh and 
Rassam’s excavations at Abu-Hatba. 

Prof. Heilpricht remains at the museum in Constantinople at the 
request of the Turkish government, translating inscriptions and 
arranging tablets, bowls, and vases used from 1,000 to 4,000 years 
before Christ. Many tons of tablets, etc., have already been pro- 
cured, and the enterprise has revealed an antiquity for the human 
race nearly ten centuries older than had before been acknowledged 
by Biblical students. A full report of this expedition will be given 
in the November Bisuia. 


Henry Charles Brugsch (Brugsch Pasha), the celebrated German 
philologist and Egyptologist, who by his researches on the sub- 
ject of hieroglyphics had attained world-wide celebrity, died in 
Berlin, Sept. roth. ' 

Prof. Brugsch was born in Berlin, Feb. 18, 1827, and before 
leaving the Gymnasium evinced his fondness for Egyptological 
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studies by a Latin treatise on the Demotic writing, 1847. His early 
publications procured for him the patronage of King Frederick 
William IV., under whose auspices he studied the monuments of 
Egyptian antiquity in the museums of Paris, London, Turin, and 
Leyden. In 1853 he made his first visit to Egypt, and was present 
at some of the important excavations conducted under the super- 
vision of the French archeologist, M. Mariette. 

In September, 1869, Prof. Brugsch returned to Egypt and suc- 
ceeded M. Mariette as keeper of the Egyptian collections at Boulak. 
He received the title of Bey, and afterward that of Pasha. In 
September, 1881, he left Egypt in order to give a course of lectures 
upon Egyptology at the University of Berlin. 

He took a leading part in the International Congress of Orienta- 
lists held in London, in September, 1874. The most widely read 
of the many scientific works published by Herr Brugsch was his 
“History of Egypt Under the Pharaohs, Derived entirely from the 
Monuments,” which has been translated into several languages. 


Prof Otis T. Mason of the Smithsonian Institution, has recently 
issued, in separate form, the paper which He contributed to the July 
number of the American Anthropologists on ‘* Migration and the 
Food Quest: a Study in the Peopling of America.” Prof. Mason 
considers that the Columbia river, or some neighboring point, may 
have been reached at a very remote period from Indo-Malaysia by 
primitive seafearers in open boats skirting the East Asiatic and 
Northwest American sea-boards, and that such voyages may have 
been made thousands of years ago, until the route was interfered 
with by Chinese and other civilized settlers spreading from the 
interior of Asia seawards. ‘The conclusion is stated thus: 

‘* During the centuries in which Europe was working out of her 
earliest Stone Age into her renaissance, certainly for three thousand 
years or more, America was being steadily and continously peopled 
from Asia by way of its Eastern shores and seas from the Indian 
Ocean. Subsidiary movements in the way of offshoots from this 
migration, contributions to it and barriers to its progress, took place 
up and down the rivers and in the seas of India, China, Mongolia, 
and Siberia.” 


The Swedish archeologist, M. Wide, has applied to the Greek 
Government for permission to excavate the Temple of Poseidon at 
Kalauria. 
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The farther we leave behind us the civilization of antiquity the 
more interesting does it become. Professor A. C. Merriam of 
Columbia College, makes public a letter from Dr. Halbherr, which 
contains much valuable news of pre-historic discoveries. Dr. 
Halbherr has been directing his attention to pre-historic and 
Mycenzan remains in the island of Crete. He says: 

I made an important investigation in the necropolis of Erganos, 
where I searched three bee-hive tombs of the Mycenzan epoch, 
one of which was quite intact and completely preserved. It con- 
tained the remains of six bodies with all their funeral furniture, 
consisting of a varied collection of Mycenzan vases, almost un- 
harmed, and in the original position in which they were deposited 
thousands of years before Christ. The importance of this discovery 
is enhanced by the fact that no necropolis here has ever been 
studied before with scientific accuracy. Now we have the materials 
from Camares, Curtes and Erganos for the first essay upon these 
primitive remains in Crete, for considerably advancing the question 
of the Mycenzan culture in the isles of the Mediterranean. 

Besides this, I have discovered two towns hitherto unknown. 
The one is that to which the necropolis upon the mountains of 
Erganos belonged, the other a large city situated upon a height 
between Lyttos and Thatos. The former was rather poor; the 
latter has furnished me with some inscriptions, one of which was 
archaic, and also a good harvest of fragments of fine Mycenzan 
vases and of archaic Greek pottery with representations in relief. 
I obtained here also some small pre-historic or Eteocretan stones, 
bearing new syllabic signs which connect them with the discoveries 
made recently by Mr. Arthur J. Evans of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford (see London Atheneum, June 23). I too have turned my 
attention to the study of this pre-Hellenic writing of Crete, and am 
adding some contribution each day. During the past week I have 
entered in my list two new signs on two stones discovered at Vorus, 
near Phestus. 

We have also explored a grotto near Lebena, where some vases 
were found similar to those called Theran (often placed about 2000 
B. C.), some objects in stone, and a pre-historic habitation. In 
another grotto situated on the slopes of Ida, a large number of 
fragments of very ancient pottery have also been gathered. 





We beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of a very fine scarab 
from Mr. Akladius H. Labib of the Coptic Orthodoxe Metropole, 
Cairo, Egypt. It bears the cartouche of Thothmes III, of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, the Alexander the Great of Egyptian history, 
B. C. 1600. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos"’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 
Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 


season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from: 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archsologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 1 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— T'el-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘<The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. ¢& 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Zell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part L,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’”’ « 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
panhes”’ and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nee,”’ included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Teli-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—7ell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 








once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. * Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir ¢el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-3.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. » This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and _ irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 


the purpose of the survey in Brea for 
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a,ovember, 1890; and in January 182, 


, he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 


Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.”’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. 0. 


Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘‘Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Il. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Avenue, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., F. = G. 8. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


President James Marshall, ah, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 

Rev. Camden Coinrn, Ph. D., 18 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester. 
N. Y. 
Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 


Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 


 & 
Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry “ne Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq.. Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 43 E. 88d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 883 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South 


N. 
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Hiland Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robert H. Lamborn, Ph. D., 32 Nassau 


Street, New York City. 
~_ 4 L. Andrews, “ The Reef,” New- 
pert, im. i, 


Mrs. H. C. Toiiian, Chapel Hil, N.C. 
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Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. ., Avon, Ills 

Rev. W. W. Adams, Fall River, Mass. 

Mrs. George H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord. 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y 


Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 118 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. oy 4 Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Dubuque, loon. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
me Charles M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, 


ye 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph.D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, Ph. D., College Hall, 
Byng Place, London, W. C. 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 


4aa@-Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions, even forthis season’sjlabors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine ‘Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K CM. G., F.R.S., LL D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G., F.R.S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M.:G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

yIn the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1, Excavations at JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. |The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. @THE RECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHARLES WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
»lanned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. . Tue Survey or WeEsTERN Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered anid 
fixed. 


4. Tne AronaoLoaioaL Work or M. 
CrerMont-Ganngau.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae GroroaioaL Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. s 

6. EXoAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7. Tue Survey on THE East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 


to the mile, as beautifully and accurately » complete survey of this region would lead 


executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


to very important discoveries. 
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intro MANNERS ANwy Cus- 
voms;» Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson's ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil's 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the ussistance of 
the President of the Archsclogical Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. *, 


INQUIRY 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 


BIBLIA. 


Theodore F. Vrright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Ilonorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. “s 

1, Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 

title | to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its asents, anda record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps publislied by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher's “Tella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘* Ajlan 

Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the ‘Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 


‘within the 


ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. . the reduced price. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
\ TYPIs: 
} Brst1a PUBLISHING Co., ff 


MDCCCXCIV. 


VENALIS PRostTaT 


Apup Omnss BIBLIOPOLAS. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


} BOOK OF THE DEAD 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


a 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


+h rn $° 

The Egyptian title was A => | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Sook of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Tue Brisiia Pusiisninc Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Dead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@ apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


i.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


Il.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


Il.—Ani 1 Ww hip in Ancient E; t. 
. —_— incendiaries sv? VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 
Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 
PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 





